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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy. And Other Essays in Contemporary 
Thought. By John Dewey. New York, Henry Holt & Company, 19 10. 
— pp. vii, 309. 

In this volume Professor Dewey has brought together a number of essays 
and addresses belonging to recent years. All of the papers except one, 
"A Short Catechism Concerning Truth," have been previously published, 
although in some of them certain minor changes have been made. The 
hitherto unpublished paper, which has the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and pupil, is a defense of pragmatism against certain popular criticisms and 
misunderstandings. The other essays have the following titles : " The In- 
fluence of Darwinism on Philosophy"; "Nature and Good : A Conversation"; 
"Intelligence and Morals"; "The Experimental Theory of Morals"; "The Intel- 
lectualist Criterion for Truth"; "Beliefs and Existences"; "Experience and 
Objective Idealism"; "The Postulates of Immediate Empiricism"; "Conscious- 
ness and Experience"; "The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge." 

The fundamental idea underlying all of these essays is the necessity of a new 
formulation of philosophical problems and a radical transformation of philo- 
sophical ideas in the light of the new methods and problems that are now 
dominant in other fields of human inquiry. "Classic philosophies have to be 
revised because they must be squared up with the many social and intellectual 
tendencies that have revealed themselves since those philosophies matured. The 
conquest of the sciences by the experimental method of inquiry; the injection 
of evolutionary ideas into the study of life and society; the application of the 
historic method to religions and morals as well as to institutions; the creation 
of the sciences of 'origins' and of the cultural development of mankind — how 
can such intellectual changes occur and leave philosophy what it was and where 
it was? Nor can philosophy remain an indifferent spectator of the rise of what 
may be termed the new individualism in art and letters, with its naturalistic 
method applied in a religious, almost mystic spirit to what is primitive, ob- 
scure, varied, inchoate and growing in nature and human character" (p. v). 
The full realization of the changed intellectual conditions, Professor Dewey 
believes, will lead to the abandonment on the part of philosophy of the old 
metaphysical and epistemological problems, — the inquiries regarding the nature 
of the universe as a whole or of the universal conditions of experience, — and 
to the acceptance of the less pretentious, but more responsible, task of dis- 
covering the meaning of concrete situations as they arise in social and political 
life, and the practical methods of transforming them. "Philosophy forswears 
inquiry after absolute origins and absolute finalities in order to explore specific 
values and the specific conditions that generate them" (p. 13). "But if insight 
into specific conditions of value and into specific consequences of ideas is pos- 
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sible, philosophy must in time become a method of locating and interpreting 
the more serious of the conflicts that occur in life, and a method of projecting 
ways for dealing with them: a method of moral and political diagnosis and 
prognosis" (p. 17). 

It is this final dismissal of all the general problems about the world and 
man's relation to it in order that philosophy may afford guidance and direc- 
tion in the practical affairs of life, that is the most striking feature of Pro- 
fessor Dewey's program. Several of the papers, indeed, set forth in detail 
and with much vigor and persuasiveness the pragmatic view of truth; but 
pragmatism itself seems to be subordinate and in a sense incidental to the tre- 
mendous reconstruction that is taking place or has taken place. At any rate, 
the pragmatic theory of knowledge has already received so much attention that 
it seems unnecessary to attempt to summarize Professor Dewey's arguments, or 
to bring up once more the difficulties which so many have found in that theory. 
Instead of doing so, I should like to raise the question whether the injunction 
against metaphysics and epistemology is really binding. Have the new methods 
of inquiry and changed intellectual conditions really rendered it superfluous 
to search for some consistent conception of reality as a whole? 

There can be no question that the progress and vitality of philosophy depend 
upon its ability to substitute genuine problems for those that have become 
merely abstract and formal. Nor can anyone doubt that at the present day im- 
portant reconstructions of traditional philosophical conceptions are taking place 
and that the movement must go on. The question at issue is only whether it is 
necessary to abandon as unmeaning the ultimate problems that have always 
occupied philosophy since its first beginnings, or whether it can be shown that the 
old formulas are capable of transformation without any such radical breach 
of continuity. Genuine problems, of course, grow out of life and are not 
manufactured in the schools. But human life is reflective as well as practical 
— in fact, if it were merely practical it could have no problems at all. 
Professor Dewey holds that all genuine problems refer to particular situa- 
tions in experience because only the analysis of such situations can have 
any bearing on practice. But in what sense are we to understand the 
over-worked term 'practice'? Some pragmatists, at least, include under it 
logical activity, so that the 'practical consequences' necessary to make a prob- 
lem 'genuine' might well be logical in character. But leaving out of account this 
ambiguity in the use of the word 'practical' (which really seems to be essential 
to pragmatism as a distinct theory), is it anything more than dogmatism to 
assert that theories about the world and the general nature of experience are 
futile and unmeaning? "Were it a thousand times dialectically demonstrated 
that life as a whole is regulated by a transcendent principle to a final inclusive 
goal, none the less truth and error, health and disease, good and evil, hope 
and fear in the concrete, would remain just what and where they are now" 
(p. 17). I am not certain what Professor Dewey means by a "transcendent" 
principle; but I cannot admit that metaphysical theories do not affect our 
concrete experiences. I should say that if such a demonstration were made, 
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truth and error and all the rest would not remain what they are now, or rather 
that they would not be what they are to one who held to a different theory 
of the course of events. 

It would not be difficult to show that a metaphysics is implied in Professor 
Dewey's own doctrines, and that his failure to develop this side of his theory 
has been one of the chief sources of the misunderstandings of Which he com- 
plains. Some theory of the conditions and general nature of experience and 
of the origin and function of consciousness is involved, for example, in his 
claim that his own view is 'naturalistic' as opposed to all forms of tran- 
scendentalism. In all references to the relation of the individual to the 
objective situation and to other individuals in society, a theory of knowl- 
edge and of reality is necessary in order to render the account completely 
intelligible: the specific problem is part of a larger problem which is always 
more or less explicitly involved in its formulation. We all are trying in our 
own way to be naturalistic in our thinking, — to get rid of ultimate dualisms 
and transcendent principles and to find explanations within experience itself. 
This, however, does not mean the abandonment of the old problems, but 
their restatement. The progress of philosophy requires that the meaning of 
specific problems be revised and modified in the light of general theories of 
experience, just as the latter are transformed and reconstructed through the 
analysis of particular situations. 

It would not be right to close this review, in which I have emphasized points 
of difference, without speaking of the stimulating quality of these essays, 
which is perhaps the best evidence that they are, what their author intended 
them to be, a 'contribution to the revision of our stock notions.' Especially 
interesting are the historical summaries and interpretations which many of 
the papers contain. Even when one cannot admit that the generalizations 
do full justice to the historical facts, one never fails to find the treatment sug- 
gestive and instructive. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Theology and Human Problems. A Comparative Study of Absolute Idealism 

and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. By Eugene William Lyman. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — pp. ix, 232. 

In this volume Dr. Lyman has published the Nathaniel William Taylor 
lectures which he delivered before the Divinity School of Yale University in 
December, 1909. Both style and thought are characterized by clearness and 
precision. Definiteness, however, is often secured by way of contrasts rather 
than by accurate characterization. As a result, certain doctrines hardly 
receive their just due, and the criticisms, therefore, fail to carry conviction. 

Two methods, the author points out in the preface, are open to workers 
in the field of theology: the 'cloistral,' which aims to defend religion, seeking 
support for existing religious truth in philosophy, in tradition, or in the church; 
and the 'clinical,' which strives to develop religion, to deepen the significance 



